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Beautiful England 


HATEVER the _bacteriologist 
\ N may teach us in regard to the 
dangers of it, the water that 
gushes from the hillside will 
always seem to thirsty humanity, water 
par excellence. Its crystalline beauty, 
the sweetness and purity of its surroun- 
dings, and the delightful and grateful 
impression of Nature’s bounty, as if the 
heart of the earth were opened for our 
refreshment, and the surprise of the 
discovery —the very adventitious quality 
of the spring — puts it beyond the reach of 
detractors. And what spring more lovely 
than one to which sacred memories are 
attached? Well did the ancients people 
such localities with half-seen divinities. It 
requires but little imagination to see them 
yet. Brister’s Spring, near Walden Pond, 
might well be a shrine over which the 
better genius of our New England life 
presides. 
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THE QUINCY SCHOOL 
By JOSEPH M. SULLIVAN 


Secretary Quincy School Association 


HIS noted institution of learn- 
ing is situated on Tyler 
Street, in that part of Boston 
familiarly known as_ the 
“South Cove.” It was built in the 
year 1847, and was named in honor of 
Josiah Quincy, the first great-grand- 
father of the latest mayor of that 
name, and dedicated in 1847 by Jo- 
siah Quincy, the second, who was 
then mayor. 

The school was in point of architec- 
ture and school organization a radical 
departure from the style and system 
previously existing in Boston, as well 
as in other cities. 

The building was the first grammar 
school of its kind in the United States. 
It constituted a new type, the main 
characteristics of which were an as- 
sembly hall, and a separate school- 
room for each teacher, where the 
pupils remained permanently, and a 
separate seat and desk for each 
scholar. 

This type of grammar school has 
since been followed and _ adopted, 
with some modifications in its details, 
in every part of the country, from the 


Atlantic to the Pacific coast. 


In its organization, it was the first 
substantial and. permanent departure 
from the old Boston double-headed 
system. The double-headed system 
at that time consisted of two distinct 
departments in every grammar school. 
One department was for writing, the 
other for reading, and each was in 


charge of a separate master, and the 
pupils attended each alternately for 
half a day. Neither was responsible 
to the other, but each was responsi- 
ble for his own department. The es- 
tablishment of the Quincy School 
marked the abolition of this cumber- 
some and expensive system. 

The founding of the Quincy School 
was the first attempt to carry on a 
large boys’ school chiefly through the 
agency of female teachers, each of 
whom had the responsibility ofthe 
immediate discipline, control and in- 
struction of a class in a separate room. 

This system was largely experimental 
and creative; it was the working 
and development of a new system, 
not of course a new system of instruc- 
tion, but new in organization, classi- 
fication and management. At the 
outset it had many opponents, but the 
progressive element finally triumphed 
and won the day. Its chief champion 


and defender in those days was Dr. 


Thomas M. Brewer, the chairman of 
the first committee, and at the time 
editor of the Boston Daily Atlas. John 


DD. Philbrick, LL.D., one of the fore- 


most educators in the United States, 
was the first principal of the school, 
and he served continuously from 1847 
to 1852. At the time of his death, in 
1886, he was superintendent of the 
Boston Public Schools. He was’ fol- 
lowed by Charles E. Valentine, 1852— 
1870; E. Frank Wood, 1870-1882; 
George W. Neale, 1882-1884; Alfred 
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Bunker, 1885-1909; and _ Frederick 
W. Swan, who is the principal at the 
present time. Mr. Bunker had pre- 
viously been connected with the 
school as usher and sub-master. 

_ The old South Cove district, then 
as now, was famous for its fighting 
spirit, and eighty-nine Quincy boys 
responded to President Lincoln’s call 
for volunteers. Of these, fifty-eight 
served in the army, eleven in the 
navy and twenty in the unclassified 
service of the United States. Twenty- 
three boys of the fifty-eight who en- 
listed in the army remained as privates. 
The promotions included one major- 
general, two brigadiers, one lieuten- 
ant-colonel, three majors, nine cap- 
tains, five first lieutenants, two sec- 
ond lieutenants, one assistant surgeon, 
four sergeants, and sixcorporals. Four 
were killed in action, and nine as the 
result of wounds received, or diseases 
contracted in the service. 

The present generation responded 
nobly to our country’s call in the 
Spanish-American War, for no less 
than five hundred Quincy School 
boys enlisted in various Massachu- 
setts. regiments. Nine enlisted men 
of the Ninth Massachusetts Volun- 
teers died in Cuba, and several have 
since died, as the result of malignant 
fever contracted in the service. 

But the chief military glory is the 
record of Major General William 
Francis Bartlett, a name _ honored 
through all the long list of Massa- 
chusetts soldiery. He was born in 
Haverhill, June 6, 1840, and was less 
than twenty-one years of age when 
the war broke out, only twelve years 
after the first class had graduated. 
He was a graduate of the Quincy, 
but was in the junior class at Harvard 
when, on April 17, he joined the 
Fourth Battalion of the Massachu- 
setts Militia, and went out under 
Captain (afterwards General) Steven- 
son. In July he was commissioned 
captain in the Twentieth Massachu- 
setts Regiment, which was with the 
Army of the Potomac, and at Ball’s 
Bluff, October 21, 1862, first displayed 
those qualities which subsequently 


won for him the enviable reputation 
of being the most conspicuous soldier 
of Massachusetts in the Department 
of the Gulf. He had already lost a leg 
in front of Yorktown, April 24, 1862, 
In November of that year he was 
made colonel of the _ Forty-ninth 
Massachusetts, and at Port Hudson, 
May 27, 1863, was again slightly 
wounded in the other leg: On the 
muster of the Forty-ninth he was 
commissioned colonel of the Fifty- 
seventh Massachusetts, which he was 
to raise, the enlistment being for 
three years, or the remainder of the 


war. Again in the Battle of the Wil- 


derness he was slightly wounded in 
the temple. He was commissioned 
as brigadier-general June 20, 1864, 
and at Petersburg, July 30, his wooden 
leg was shattered, and he was taken 
prisoner and suffered with others at 
ichmond. Upon retirement from 
the service he was brevetted major- 
general. He died at Pittsfield, De- 
cember 17, 1876, and the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts has honored 
his memory by erecting a statue and 
placing it in the State House at Boston. 
those who served in the navy, 
one was mate, one an ensign, and 
nine were subalterns. Another was 
in the United States Engineer Corps. 
It is the pride and claim of the 
Quincy School Boys that the youngest 
commissioned officer in the armies 
of the Union during the Civil War 
came from our school—Charles S. 
Palmer, of the grand Nineteenth Mas- 
sachusetts Regiment, who, when only 
seventeen years old, was made a sec- 
ond lieutenant and commanded his 
regiment in several battles before his 
twentieth birthday. 


DISTINGUISHED GRADUATES 


A list of the graduates would be too 


long for mention here, but some of the 
more prominent may be named. 
James Schouler, noted legal essayist, 
and author of “Constitutional History 
of the United States’; William Lloyd 
Garrison, publicist and _ reformer; 
Charles Felton Pidgin, famous stat- 
istician and author; Hon. Joseph H. 
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O’Neil, ex-member of Congress, and 
ex-Sub-Treasurer of the United States; 
Rt. Rev. Matthew Harkins, Bishop 
of Providence; William B. O. Peabody, 


philanthropist; Hon. William T. A. 


Fitzgerald, Register of Deeds of Suf- 
folk County; Charles F. Gaynor, 
settlement clerk of the City of Boston 
and authority on settlement law; 
Adolphus G. McVey, yachting au- 
thority; Spencer W._ Richardson, 
banker and public-spirited citizen, 
and numerous others who have made 
their mark in various walks of life. 


THe ATTENDANCE AND RACIAL TYPES 
OF THE PUPILS 


The average attendance of the 
school was for years in the neighbor- 
hood of 700 boys, but the demolition 
of dwelling houses in the South Cove 
district to make room for the Boston 
Terminal and business improvements 
served to diminish the attendance for 


a time, and of late years the settlement | 


on the south side of Russian Hebrews, 
with their large families, has increased 
the attendance, and to-day about 
600 pupils are receiving instruction 
in the school. 


The racial constituency of the school. 


has greatly changed. From 1847 to 
1860 the pupils were largely of Ameri- 
can parentage, with a sprinkling of 
Irish; from 1860 to 1893, almost wholly 
Irish, with a slight mixture of He- 
brews, but from 1893 to the present 
day the pupils are largely Russians, 
Syrians, Chinese, Italians, and He- 
brews. The American-and Irish names 
have almost wholly disappeared from 
the records of the school. 


Business DeEstRUCTION OF OLD 
Boston LANDMARKS 


The of business 


encroachments 
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have greatly changed the appearance 
of the old South Cove district. The 
famous “Crystal Palace” which stood 
on Lincoln Street is now superseded 
by the Lincoln Building, which has 
been erected on the site of the old 
dwelling house which was for years 
the home of hundreds of families. 
It was a quaint old building, more 
than four hundred feet long, and the 
three long balconies will ever remain 
dear to old native Bostonians. Liver- 
pool Wharf (the site of the Boston 
Tea Party) is now marked by a tablet 
commemorating that event; Curtis 
Wharf on Federal Street is forgotten, 
so are Hagerty’s and Burke’s Alleys on 
Cove Street, and the “‘Old Bee Hive,”’ 
which stood at 113 Beach Street. 
Modern business blocks and large 
warehouses now occupy the sites of 
these old, historic Boston buildings. 

But the old school still stands. 
The pleasant sight of manly boys 
copying their sums and home lessons 
on the steps of tenement houses on 
Hudson Street, is now a mere memory; 
the lazy scholar and the smart pupil 
have both graduated into the great 
school of life; and the cracked slates 
and snow-ball fights between Tyler 
Street boys and Cove Street boys have 
been superseded by the greater battle 
of life. The school has produced for 
generations men who have made their 
mark in law, theology, literature and 
politics. The old school has stood for 
generations a monument against 
ignorance, vice and crime. Let us not 


‘forget that men possessed of the finest 


qualities that adorn the human soul 
were born and reared in the old “‘ South 
Cove” district and attended the old 
Quincy School. May we cherish their 
and its worthy memories. 
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THE MAN AT THE PLOUGH 
By ZITELLA COCKE 


The son of penury and toil, 
To hard task-work he gave his day, 
Far from the world’s benumbing 
sway, 
Unsullied by its stain and soil. 


It was not his to know the great, 
Or with the rich their joys to share; 
He took from Nature’s hand his fare, 
Nor looked beyond his low estate. 


For she, with mother-love and ken, 
To him a dearer boon had sent, 
The larger dowry of content, 

Denied to souls of sordid men; 


And added to his daily wage 
Such largess from her treasures fair 
In earth and sky and light and air 
As gave him goodly heritage; 


And knighted him her nobleman, 
With lifted brow and lordly tread, 
And mind aloof from fear and dread, 

Unshamed by worldly scorn or ban. 


He felt the soul of common things; 

_ The mystic life within the clod 
To him spoke as the voice of God, 

More than the majesty of kings. 


The sunlight on the distant hill, 
The field-flower coarse and common- 
place, 
e wayside wilding’s rustic grace, 
The whispered music of the rill, 


The throstle’s song, the evening star 
That cheered him with her friendly 
beam, 
Filled him with joy wealth did not 
dream 
And peace man could not make nor 
mar. 


Nurtured by such high ministry, 
He envied not the rich man’s purse, 
Nor knew the weariness and curse 
Of luxury’s satiety; 


Nor yet the thrall of greed and gain, 
As he who down the stony grooves 
Of trade, with urgent footstep moves, 

And eyes distraught with care and 

pain 


But walked with labor as his friend, 
The pitying angel, who did wait 
For outcast man, at Eden’s gate, 

With comforting of large amend; 


And found the lowly path she trod, 
But sped him to the victor’s goal, 
And stood, a white, unwrinkled soul, 

Before the great white throne of God! 
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chusetts Bay Colonies, there 
dwelt in a stately Salem house 
a little maid named Hate-Evil. 

In our age and generation we should 
shrink from the infliction of such a 
name upon a child, but among our 
grim old Puritan forefathers, with 
their constant struggle for life, their 
wholesome fear of death, and their 
impartial promises of damnation, 
each name as well as each action, was 
fraught with an earnest meaning, 
and Hate-Evil’s sisters and brothers 
were hardly less favored than she, in 
the solemn patronymics with which 
they as children had been endowed. 

For seventeen summers, not. to 
mention the seventeen long desolate 

- winters, had the little maid gazed 
with wondering eyes at the sad and 
solemn doings of her townspeople. 
Her quaint figure, the fluffy hair peep- 
ing out from under the velvet hood, 
the great blue eyes glancing up from 
under the drooping lashes, was well 
known in all the streets and byways 
of the colony. 

This beautiful golden hair was a 
great trial to Hate-Evil. Brush it as 
she would it could not be made to lie 
smooth and glossy as did the auburn 
tresses of the older sisters. The be- 
witching tendrils would creep out, 
showing little respect for time and 
place. 

Even in church, with eyes cast 
down until they swept her cheek, 
she knew that other eyes were turned 
upon her, some in admiration, but 
more in disapproval, for there was a 
radiance about the fresh young face 
that, to the hot-headed younger men, 
made bright the gloom of the barren 


Eb the far-away davi of the Massa- 


meeting-house, while to the sad-vis- 


aged elders, it seemed that so sweet 
a thing to look upon must be a snare 
of Satan in the sacred place. It 
might almost be said that these same 
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wilful tresses were an outward and 
visible sign of an inward and trouble- 
some character. Not but that 
our little maid’s character was as 
loving and lovable as any on this 
side the ocean, but there was a certain 
joyous spontaneity, a certain happi- 
ness about it, not at all Puritanical. 
Like the hair, it broke forth in unex- 
pected quirks and turns, and no 
amount of prayer nor of reproof could 
make Hate-Evil as sedate and grave 
as were the older girls. 

She wanted to be like them, es- 
pecially like Thanks, whose hair grew 
in smooth bands above her gentle 
face, who spent hours of each day in 
prayer, and who from childhood up 
had been looked upon as one who 
walked in the paths of righteousness 
and grace. But she and Thanks had 
always been different, and the stern 
old Puritan doctrine had fallen upon 
vastly different ground. Poor Thanks 
it had filled with a sort of patient 
terror, while MHate-Evil’s interest, 
though sincere, had hardly been or- 
thodox. | 

As she grew older she could not 
fail to be impressed by thecheerless 
doctrines preached about her, but 
her nature was too bright and sunny 
to be made morbid, and the over- 
whelming fear of death, the terrible 
pangs of conscience that make life 
such a trial to poor Thanks, were but 
temporary sensations to the younger 
girl, The many hours of the day 
spent in gloomy introspection by the 
elder sister, the small hours of the 
night tortured with an agony of prayer, 
were almost unknown to Hate-Evil. 

And now in this, her seventeenth 
summer, the little Salem maiden had 
been engaged for nearly two years. 
Nor was there anything remarkable, 
among a people who were taxed for 
the luxury of single blessedness, and 
whose old maids were looked upon as 
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a disgrace, in the betrothal of a girl of 
fifteen. 

To be sure, Hate-Evil could never 
quite tell how she had let herself be- 
come engaged to Mr. Hopwood — 
save that as a matter of course she 
should have no say in the disposal of 
her hand. But now, after two years 
acceptance of a necessary evil, she 
had suddenly discovered that she was 
in love with Roger Maxwell, who was 
young and handsome and high-spirited, 
and different in every possible way 
from her accepted lover. 

Elder Hopwood was not, save in 
the eyes of youth, an old or even 
middle-aged man, but he was pale 
and frightened and sanctimonious in 
aspect, and there was a feeling abroad 
— none the less deep for being un- 
expressed — that the match was un- 
suitable even in those days of un- 
suitable matches. 

She and Roger had played together 
as children, the somewhat solemn 
games in those days provided for 
youth, and had learned their first 
lesson of love pouring over the As- 
sembly Catechism. Perhaps that 
was why that formidable book never 
held the same terror for the younger 
sister that it did for Thanks, who had 
always studied it alone. 

Of late he had been in Boston, but 
there were excuses of one kind and 
another to bring him to his native 
town, and Thanks, who had always 
been as a mother to the family, be- 
gan to be anxious and to feel for the 
first time in her life that her little 
sister was unhappy. 

The reason for this unhappiness 
was that she and her father had had 
a stormy interview, and she had de- 
fied him, as much as any girl in the 
Colonies could defy her father. 

From her babyhood up she had 
been the only one in the family who 
was absolutely fearless of the stern 
old Puritan, who had buried four 
patient, obedient wives, and mar- 
ried off a long line of sons and 
daughters, always according to his 
God-fearing sense of fitness. But Hate- 
Evil, being the youngest and the 


prettiest, as well as the most wilful, 
had always managed to have her own 
way. This question of marrying and 
giving in marriage, however,— far 
too momentous to be changed or 
affected in any way by the smiles or 
the tears of the maiden herself, — was 
a very different matter. The old 
man felt for the first time that back 
of his child’s soft ways and pretty 
manners there might be a touch of 
his own strong will and determination. 

He had commanded her to break 
at once with Roger, and had an- 
nounced in no gentle tones that the 
marriage with Elder Hopwood should 
take place within the month. 

She had sworn that she would never 
marry him, both then and on many 


occasions later, to the horror of poor 


Thanks, who expected the earth to 
open and swallow her up, and she 
herself felt with a sinking heart the 
utter hopelessness of any marriage in 
the Colonies without the paternal 
consent. 

From her father she went direct to 
Elder Hopwood and appealed _ to 
him, telling him frankly the truth, 
and he, as was to be expected, was 
obdurate. He had made up his mind; 
he was marrying her for worldly as 
well as sentimental reasons. He was 
in love with her after his own fashion, 
and it was not a fashion that in any 
way suggested his giving her up to 
another man. 

And so the little maid shut her 
mouth, and it shut very hard indeed, 
in spite of the ripples and dimples 
with which it was surrounded, and 
said nothing to anybody. 

The preparations for the wedding 
went on, and Hate-Evil grew more 
sad and Thanks more worried, and the 
old father, if possible, more deter- 
mined and stern. The bridegroom 
seemed frightened and depressed, and 
small wonder, the bride refusing to 
speak to him. A general gloom set- 
tled over the whole town, though none 
dared openly rebel, for the old man 
was clearly within his rights, and 
could marry his child to whom he 
chose. 
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And then one day Thanks had a 
shock. It was a week before the 
wedding and she was walking in the 
woods alone, when she saw Hate- 
Evil ahead of her. There was no mis- 
taking the quaint little figure in its 
short-waisted gown and velvet hood, 
nor was there any mistaking the arm 
of a gray coat that rested calmly 
about this same short waist. 

Thanks saw them only for a second 
as they turned among the trees, but 
she was quite sure, though the man 
was about the same size as Elder Hop- 
wood, that it was not he, aside from 
the facther of sister’s aversion toward 
her prospective bridegroom. 

She hurried back to the house and 
shut herself in her room. That night 
she went and sat on the side of her 
sisters bed, and tried to talk very 
seriously to her, but the little figure 
with the white muslin cap tying the 
tendrils of hair into place, lay perfectly 
still and watched her with big eyes 
and a mouth rippling with smiles. 
Then she turned suddenly and buried 
her head in the pillow, and began to 
sob and laugh, but not at all unhap- 
pily, and Thanks went back to her 
room and tried to think out her prob- 
lem alone. 

The next day a change seemed to 
come over Hate-Evil. She went about 
softly with a certain repressed impetus 
in her gait; she kept her eyes down 
as if she were looking after her dimples 
and trying to keep them away from 
the corners of her mouth. The elders, 
watching her, smiled and said, ‘She 
has accepted it at last and is happy,” 
but Thanks knew better, and was 
frightened. 

And then one day she went to her 
father and told him boldly that she 
had a favor, several favors, to ask. 
““Of course, it is more thy wedding 
than mine,” she said demurely, “‘but 
there are three things that I hope 
thee will grant me.” . 

One was that the marriage should 
take place in the evening, a thing un- 
known in Salem town; that she should 
walk up the aisle alone, another: un- 
usual request, and that Mr. Elwell, a 


young minister from the neighboring 
town of Scituate, should perform the 
ceremony. 

They were strange requests, save 
the last, which was natural enough, 
Arthur Elwell having known Hate- 
Evil since she was a child, and, so the 
rumor went, being more than half in 
love with her. They were granted 
quickly enough, for the old man loved 
his daughter in spite of his stern ex- 
terior, and seized upon anything that 
would draw them into a common in- 
terest in the ceremony. 

The days went by, Hate-Evil 
keeping much in her room, or wander- 
ing alone among the fields and woods, 
and the night before the wedding she 
went into her sister’s room and told 
her that she had a confession to make. 
They sat facing each other in their 
white night-clothes, plain and un- 
compromising, though the younger 
sister had pinned a pink flower on the 
side of her nightcap, as she sometimes 
did, much to the horror of Thanks. 

On her knees beside her sister she 
made her confession, with tears and 
prayers, her arms about her, and then 
went back to her room, curled up in 
her bed and slept the sleep of a child, 
while poor Thanks, alone, wild-eyed 
and frightened, passed the night in 
an agony of mind. 

The next evening, the wedding 
evening, the preparations were fin- 
ished, and all was ready at an early 
hour. There were no flowers or deco- 
rations in those days; the church was 
big and cold and barren, and the 
people gathered slowly and solemnly 
as befitted the occasion. The old 
father sat erect, almost defiant, in the 
front pew to the left, Thanks beside 
him. She had been led, almost car- 
ried up the aisle, and sat grasping the 
rail, scared and white, as if she wanted 
to run away. 

The minister, hardly more than a 
boy, stood in the pulpit, the uncom- 
promising hymn was sung, and all 
was still, the church was rather dim. 

Slowly up the aisle came Hate-Evil, 
the little childish figure in its simple 
gown, alone, tender, radiant; even the 
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flowers in her hair looked innocent. 
Her head was thrown up, her prayer- 
book held high against her breast, 
her lips just parted, her eyes looking 
ahead — some one said afterwards, ‘‘as 
if she were listening to the angels”’ 
—her soul, her love in her face. 

In front of the altar she stopped, 
the bridegroom stepped to her side, 
there seemed to be a moment’s con- 
fusion — someone spoke to the minis- 
ter, and he turning suddenly, the 
light near him was extinguished by 
his arm or his prayer-book, and the 
ceremony began. 

The place where they stood had 
been left in half darkness, save for a 
streak of light from some far-off lamp, 
that fell on the head of the bride, the 
bright gold hair with its wreath of 
flowers standing out in the gloom. 
It was to the last degree dramatic, 
had they but known it, and the grim 
fathers and their patient wives were 
moved for the moment by the touch 
of beauty, that, being accidental, 
might be less of a sin. 

The words of the minister went on 
gravely, solemnly, not very distinctly; 
those in the back seats could hardly 
catch them. Suddenly the old father 
in front sat up, if possible more 
erect than ever, glanced swiftly about 
him, seemed to listen; the people 
near him looked at him, and then 
looked hurriedly away. What was 
the minister saying? “Will you, Roger, 
take this woman?’’—Was it a jest? — 
at such a time? 

The old man looked about him, 
looked at Thanks, who was huddled 
down as if in prayer, her head in her 
arms. Some one at the altar seemed 
to be stirring; again there was some 
confusion, but the voice of the minis- 
ter went steadily on. 

Then the old man rose to his feet, 
and grasping his stick, put out his hand 
and tried to speak. One or two others 
rose about him; he seemed to be burst- 
ing with rage and excitement. “I — 
c— com— command —,” but he was 


dazed and inarticulate, and the min- 
ister’s voice rang out loudly — was 
there a note of exultation in it, as 
there should be at the consummation 
of the service?—‘“‘I pronounce you — 
man and wife.” 

The old man sat down suddenly as 
if his strength had left him. The two 
figures turned and came down from 
the altar, Hate-Evil’s face uplifted, 
her lashes wet. For one moment she 
glanced at her father, a glance half 
pleading, half smiling, all loving, 
and then went on down the aisle, out 
of the church and into the waiting 
coach. 

Behind them all was _ confusion. 
Every one was talking; every one was 
asking whispered questions. ‘Thanks 
had fainted; the women gathered 
frightened about her, the’ old man 
beside her grim and stolid. He had 
regained his composure and sat there 
as if turned to stone. On the steps of 
the pulpit crouched a crumpled figure, 
all in a heap, dazed, frightened, mop- 
ping his forehead — all that was left 
of Elder Hopwood. 

There was a terrible scandal the 
next day in that good old Salem vil- 
lage. ‘‘There had been insult and 
sacrilege,” meetings were held, and 
there was talk of prosecution, but 
the birds were flown, the bride and 
groom were on their way to Boston, 
the minister was back in Scituate, and 
the ways in those days were devious 
and hard to follow. 

It was never known quite who had 
helped in the carrying out of the 
stratagem, and how much the young 
minister really knew. There was 
much talk, much discussing and 
threatening, but nothing was ever 
done. Perhaps those grim old elders, 
with their sad clothes and their solemn 
faces, had some lurking sense of 
humor, or possibly they too loved a 
bit of sentiment when it was forced 
upon them, as in this case, and left 
them unaccountable to God and 
man. 
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RABINDRANATH TAGORE IN INDIA 
By INDU PRAKAS BANERJI 


AJAH RAM MOHUN ROY, 
the “father of modern In- 
3 dia,” died at Bristol on 


September 27, 1833. He 
was the first Hindu to cross the waters 
and visit England during the last 
century. Prince Dwarkanath Tagore, 
the grandfather of the poet Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, was second. 
Prince Dwarkanath met the same 
fate as his predecessor and never re- 
turned to India. 

When the news broke in Calcutta 
that Rabindranath was going to the 
West there was wonder as to what 
his object could be. In answer we 
were told that the poet wanted 
“more light’’—that he would be a stu- 
dent again in the West and would 
bring to us new things. In him had 
always been seen the true disciple’s 
spirit and, though past fifty, we were 
confident his receptive power was as 
fresh as ever. 

Today his work is quite well known 
to English readers and the writer is 
often requested to pronounce that 
magical name of his with the native 
Bengali accent. His mission’ un- 
doubtedly has been to give a deeper 
interpretation of the- Hindu mind, 
to bring India nearer to the heart of 
the West, and establish a spiritual 
kinship between the Orient and the 
Occident. 

Rabindranath is a _ born poet. 
How his mind expanded and un- 


folded itself, is a wonderful story. 


He has described it most beautifully 
in his “Memories of the Past,” a con- 
siderable volume in Bengali which 
needs immediate translation’ into 
English. ‘That, however, is a work 
which none but the poet himself 
should be allowed to do. How the 
days dawned in his childhood, how 
the golden light of the Oriental sun 
stole into his chamber, how the leaves 
in his fathers’ great orchard quivered 
in the gentle morning breeze, how the 


shades of overhanging trees on the 
gentle lake were torn into pieces by 
the sudden inrush of snow-white 
ducks into water, like the dreams of 
night by the gentle touch of a dear 
hand, how the flowers opened their 
petals, how the butterfly danced 
about, none but he can well describe. 
What his father’s palace seemed to 
him then, and how he felt the world 
outside the mansion in those days of 
first dreaming, none but he is com- 
petent to tell. What dislike he had 
for the exacting, mechanical tutor 
whom his father had appointed and 
how he shunned him, is interesting to 
hear. 

‘His Kaishorak”’ (Poems of Youth) 
is a collection of beautiful love poems; 
their flow is like a stream from up the 
high hills, strong here, dancing on 
the pebbles somewhere else. But the 
future urbanity of his themes is un- 
mistakably there too. Who in Bengal 
will ever forget his “Open Thine 
Eyes Nalini!’’? None knew that his 
beloved Nalini would in his maturer 
days transcend all human taint and 
transform herself into the Oversoul, 
whom the poet’s rich soul now woos 
with heavenly music. The poet does 
not say whether Nalini ever really 
existed; neither is it for us to know; 
that the poet’s mind began unfolding 
itself through a touch of that magic 
wand “love” is all that we need. 

Then came poems of diverse notes, 
maturer in diction, deeper in thought, 
wider in sympathies. The “Genius 
of Valmiki,” the “Songs of the Morn- 
ing,’ the “Songs of the Evening,” 
the “Sacrifice,” the “King and the 
Queen,” and other poems and dramas 
date one after another in the order 
mentioned. It is difficult to enumer- 
ate his writings here with exact dates, 


_and far from the object of this article; 


but it must be told that Tagore began 
writing short stories in his early days 
and his achievement in this line is 
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unique. His novels, half a dozen in 
number, as well as his exhaustive 
stock of stories, have won much ad- 
miration. 

But it is not for the writer to say 
where Rabindranath stands as a man 
of letters in the West. Competent 
judgment on that point has already 
been passed. It might be interesting, 
however, to the Western reader to 
know how he is regarded in India. 
Opportunity for such an expression 
was offered by his fiftieth: birth-anni- 
-versary, which was celebrated two 
years and a half ago at Bolpur, his 
country residence and the chief cen- 
ter of his present activities. 

Rabindranath was born in May, 
1861, in the city of Calcutta, and so 
at the end of the spring season in 
1911 he completed his fiftieth year. 
He was then living at Bolpur, a small 
town ninety-nine miles to the north- 
west of Calcutta by rail, and there 
the poet generally resides. There his 
father, the late Devendranath, a great 
Hindu saint, spent a considerable 
time in meditation and prayer under 
the sacred saptaparna tree. The huge 
tree is still there in a corner of the 
garden, and underneath it is a beauti- 
ful marble vedi (pulpit), on which the 
great man used to sit all alone in 
meditation. In another part is the 
Theistic Seminary (Brahma Vidya- 
laya), which is one of the noblest 
endeavors of the poet’s life. It is an 
institution which, during the fifteen 
years of its existence, has made strenu- 
ous efforts to foster the best Hindu 
culture and to maintain the healthiest 
discipline among its students. Here 
Hindu culture is manifest in its truest 
sense, meaning to include and in- 
cluding in fact to a considerable ex- 
tent, everything that is noble and 
great in other cultures. With a band 
of devoted, cultured, self-sacrificing 
teachers, the poet has done an im- 
mense service to the country as an 
educator. In another corner of the 
spacious garden a beautiful sanctuary 
stands in solemn silence. The writer 


had already visited Bolpur, and when 
the invitation came, three days be- 


fore the poet’s birthday, there was 
nothing to prevent his going. 

The celebration was restricted to 
those who were regarded as the poet’s 
immediate disciples and friends. At 
the railway station we met many a 
known face. As the train steamed out 
toward our place of pilgrimage, we 
talked of the poet, his writings and 
his personality. Some heard us with 
half-closed eyes, their smoking in- 
terrupted now and then with a ques- 
tion or an ejaculation. At about 
eleven o’clock at night we reached 
Bolpur. As we walked out on the 
platform in a line, we were counted 
by the young gentlemen of the poet’s 
seminary who came to receive us, 
and were soon told that between forty 
and fifty had arrived by that train, 
including quite a number of ladies. 
It was a moonlight night. The splen- 
dor of the tropical moon excels all 
description. Light patches of white 
clouds were floating about in the sky. 
The undulating fields to the right 
and to the left of the stony road 
glistened in the silvery light. A merry 
band of men and women were bending 
their footsteps toward the hermitage 
of the great poet. Some of the men 
hummed a hymn of the poet in joy, 
some in a lighter mood recited comic 
verses, while the ladies ahead were 
talking most gaily of the celebrations 
that were to come. The simple vil- 
lagers were sleeping in the distant 
cottages and the street dogs were 
barking mightily at the unwonted 
disturbance of their quiet. 

We were received by the teachers 
of the seminary most cordially, and 
shown our allotted places; but we had, 
through our mile-long march along 
the road, caught the spirit of the 
Cossacks, and instead of going to 
bed, indulged in talk, music and revelry 
until we became conscious that the 
moon was withdrawing behind the 
cluster of the thick-leaved mango 
trees. 

In the morning Mr. A. K. Chakra- 
verti, the poet’s most devoted dis- 
ciple, read an interesting paper on 
the life and works of the poet. Need- 
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less to say, the poet was not there. 
The spacious hall of the seminary 
was full, and all eyes glowed in ad- 
miration when the paper was done. 

The same evening Rabindranath’s 
then latest drama, entitled “Raja” 
(The King), was enacted in the Semi- 
nary Hall. It is an allegorical drama, 
the inner meaning of which is the 
struggle of the soul in quest of the 
Oversoul. The poet himself was one 
of the important actors, his rdle being 
that of the grandfather (thakurdada). 
In the mastery of the histrionic art 
he seems to be unexcelled by any one 
in India. 3 

Men and women from other di- 
rections and by different routes had 
come on the occasion, and the number 
of guests was much larger than was 
expected. The next morning, the 
twenty-fifth Baisakh of the Bengali 
year, was the actual birthday, and in 
the shade of the mango trees, beauti- 
ful carpets were spread by the semina- 
rians. At the appointed hour the poet 
appeared in his simple robes of white, 
duly garlanded, and his forehead 


painted with fragrant sandal paste. 
All assembled, divine service was 
conducted by a Hindu Unitarian 
friend of the poet. Service over, 
birthday presents of silk and satin, 
of silver and gold poured in from all 
sides. A huge bundle of telegrams 
and letters of congratulation was 
placed before the poet, and amongst 
others was a postal money order of 
eight annas (about twenty cents) 
from a little boy of the country, who 
sent it to him out of love for him, ex- 


pressing in his childlike way the wish 


that he might have some sweetmeats 
for that money on his birthday. 
The grand ovation that was ac- 
corded to the poet in the spacious 
Town Hall of Calcutta by the people © 
of India, in a thoroughly representa- 
tive gathering of thousands to cele- 
brate his fiftieth birthday, was a thing 
worth witnessing. This, of course, 
was on a different day. We shall tell 


the story to our children and grand- 
children, until at last it will be on the 
pages of the national and literary 
history of the country. 
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OuUR NEIGHBORS’ FRIENDLY SOCIETY 


(A Successful Experiment in Rural Sociology) 
By ELEANOR J. CLARK 


HE Normal School near us has 

: a department of rural sociol- 
ogy, to instruct would-be 
teachers about the condi- 

tions of country teaching, and how 
they may give a boost to the great 
movement sweeping over our land,— 
of country uplift. 
I would like to tell of a practical 
experiment in a distinctly rural town 
that we country women have con- 
ducted the past eleven years, without 
knowing that it was “rural sociology ”’! 


ORIGIN 


The Neighbors’ Friendly Society 
was begun in the fall of 1902, by ten 
women who met together at the in- 
vitation of one whom I will call our 
presiding-lady, who has been our 
constant inspiration and loyal friend. 
They formed a little society to be- 
come better acquainted, and “‘to lend 
a hand”’ to those, in their own or other 
towns, in need. The name, “ Neighbors’ 
Friendly Society,” defined their aim. 
The work-basket of one whose short 
life was joyous service was given us, 
a tender reminder of her who had 
passed her happy girlhood among us. 
At the close of eleven years, with a 
membership which has numbered 
over fifty, but which has been less- 
ened by removal and death to a work- 
ing membership of about twenty, 
with the strength that has come from 
things done, we are still srtiving to 
be to the sick, or the poor, or the 
lonely, the “ Neighbors’ Friendly So- 
ciety.” 


Tuincs Done 


What are these things done? one 
may ask. 


NEIGHBORLINESS 


First, as already stated, it is pri- 
marily a neighborly society. 
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aim is to givé help to our neighbors 
temporarily unfortunate or ill, or to 
those who have grown old or feeble, 
with little property,— people who, 
like any of us in a similar situation, 
will not call upon the tender mercy 
of “the town” for aid. Clothing is 
made for a busy mother or an aged 
person; “‘sunshine boxes” or fruit or 
flowers are sent to brighten the day 


of an invalid; a large pail of cooked 


food was sent weekly, for two years, 
to an aged man, by the members tak- 
ing turns. ‘“‘Uncle Luther” was a 
respected citizen, without near rela- 
tives, who, through no fault of his 
own, lost his little property, except a 
small place in which he lived by 
himself, working his plot. of ground 
as long as he was able. When he 
passed away it was found he had 
eked out enough money from his 
scant funds to pay his funeral ex- 
penses, that he should not occupy a 
pauper’s grave. Thus do we of New 
England dread to come upon the 
town. ... Flowers are sent to 
households that Death visits, little 
outfits are presented, if need be, 
when the Angel of Life comes, and 
wedding gifts are made to newly 
married members. Subscriptions to 
the Youth’s Companion are often 
paid for a bright young family with 
scant reading material; Christmas 
gifts are provided for children of the 
town who might otherwise have none, 
and aged people, also, are remembered 
with suitable gifts. A medical fee 
has sevéral times been paid for one 
needing some special surgical opera- 
tion, or to consult an oculist. Cloth- 
ing has been contributed for a blind 


girl away at a school for the blind, 


and her blind father, a preacher, has 
been aided in supporting his family. 

The members have _ investigated 
numerous cases of cruelty to children 
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and have done what they could 
toward righting the wrong. 

The work has not been confined to 
our home town, but people of other 
towns have been helped. An aged 
resident of C has received her 
year’s supply of wood frem the scciety, 
for several years. A sum was paid to 
enable two children from R—— to 
attend school, and many such cases 
could be cited. Each year the so- 
ciety votes five dollars apiece to a 
“Fresh Air Fund,” a local Cottage 
Hospital, and the Boston Floating 
Hospital for babies. 


phans’ Heme. 

The following letter from an invalid 
remembered by the society, tells its 
own storv: 

A Carp 

‘““Last New Year’s day, while sitting 
in an easy chair and gazing out of the 
window, a team drove up to the door 
and a box was taken frem the 
carriage, brought into the house, and 
deposited upon the table. When the 
cover was raised, what was my sur- 
prise to find it full cf New Year’s 
presents for myself. It was a 
tcken of love and ésteem from the 
Neighbors’ Friendly Scciety and my 
neighbors. ‘To one who has been 
shut in as I have been since eerly 
fall, it meant more than I can express 
by word or pen. It cheered my heart 
‘and made life seem brighter. May 
God bless them all for the good it has 
done me. Kind words kind acts 
never die.” 


SouRCES OF INCOME 


The funds and materials for these 
gifts are cbtained in several ways: 
first by contributicns and entertain- 
ments gotten up by the members, 
farmers’ wives in the main; by gifts 
cf small sums of money by absent 
members or friends, or by ccontribu- 
ticns frcm cur merchants; bv gifts 
from the Sunday-schocls cf an Episco- 
pal church at Newton, Mass., and at 
Lancaster, Pa., interested in our work 
through the kindness of a rector who 


It also sends 
an annual box of clothing to an Or- 


ccmes to our town summers; and last, 
by an annual rummage sale made 
possible by the kindness of campers 
about the Lake and the guests of 
several hotels, in giving discarded 
clothing into the bags hung in these 
places by the N. F. S. For all these 
contributions the scciety feels deeply 
grateful, and hopes to prove a good 
steward in passing on the kindness. 


A SociaL CENTER 


We mav now consider the = social 
effect of this society its mem- 
bers and upon the community life. 
Our town is distinctly rural, without 
a village in it. While there are many 
summer cempers and _ boarders, we 
are not of their world. Our women 
upon the farms were not acquainted 
with each other. ‘The Society has 
brought us together in a common 
interest. We have learned how to 
work together, to take part in dis- 
cussions, to unite in helpfulness to 
others, and how to play, which is 
mostly an unknown art to farmers’ 
wives. Our club house contains some 
books and magazines which members 
can use freely. There are toys for 
the children who come to the meetings 
with their mothers. We have a 
piano and a phonograph to use in our 
entertainments. 

The club house has provided a 
social center which the people of the 
farms and even of two near-by vil- 
lages have been quick to appreciate. 
A concert, and reading cf a high order; 
a practical talk to the farmer-husbands 
on apple culture, by an apple raiser; 
baked bean suppers. and sccials; a 
spelling schccl; entertainments’ cf 
various kinds, including dancing of 


-a clean sort, have been given, some 


free, some with a small admission 
fee toward paying the debt cn the 
club house. It is the aim of the so- 
ciety to interest men of note who live 
among us summers to give us talks 
worth while; to give more free enter- 
tainments when: the debt paid, 
and to make others feel, as one man 
without a family expressed it, “Why, 
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THe CLusB House 


A number of years ago our Pre- 


siding-lady suggested building a 
club house. It seemed a nice, im- 
possible dream, but we kept on 


dreaming it. Finally, she and_ her 
sister secured the gift of a hundred 
dollars toward it, and one of us 
asked aid of a wealthy farmer, who 
gave twenty-five dollars more. So 
here was our nest egg. ‘Then our 
leading farmer-lady, who has worked 
for us in season and out, and has 
smoothed out our little differences, 
which we are bound to have—being 
human— offered to give us the land to 
build upon. Now the dream was to 
be made a reality. On November 14, 
1911, the Neighbors’ Friendly So- 
ciety met at her home to mark out 
the site for the new club house. In- 
terest ran high and the men volun- 
teered to give the work of them- 
selves and teams in hauling material, 
while others gave scme brick and 
lumber. The “corner-stone” was 
laid November 26, and the last of 
December, the first meeting of the 
society was held in the new club 


house. 
And very attractive the little 
wooden structure looked to us. It is 


rather a long, one-story affair, sheathed 
without plaster, a good hard-wood 
floor, and at one end a platform for en- 
tertainments. Back of the mainroom, 
at right angles to it, are the kitchen, 
wood-shed and toilet. We could not 
affcrd to build a chimney at the time, 
but made shift with a temporary 
smoke-stack and stove. This year 
we plan to add achimney, with a fire- 
place in the main room. People gave 
us a somewhat nondescript collection 
of furniture, but when the women 
had stained the walls a dull green, 
had curtained the pretty out-swing- 
ing windows with golden brown bur- 
lap, with cushions for the window- 
seats of the same, and had placed the 
piano, the rugs, and the furniture to 
the best advantage, it was a very 
attractive sight, with the sun stream- 
ing in at the south windows. 


How WE Paip For It 


The building cost us about five 
hundred dollars; we had one hundred 
and twenty-five dollars in the bank 


to begin with. Inthe year and a half 


since then we have paid for it, with - 
nearly enough to build the chimney. 
This money has been raised almost 
wholly by entertainments of various 
kinds, in any one of which we did 
well to clear eight dollars. This has 
meant persistent, hard work by a 
few leaders, and more or less work by 
the others. As an example, several 
women piled up the lumber left over, 
measured it, and exchanged it for a 
half cord of wood. ‘Through this 
trying time we have kept a reason- 
able degree of peace, though some 
have disliked the idea of giving dances. 
The proceeds of the rummage sale, 
which is our biggest asset, we have 
kept for our neighborhood work. 


Tuincs Hopep For 


Now we are looking forward to the 
future. As our*loved Presiding-lady, 
who has gone to a distant city, wrote 
us,— “I think it will be perfectly 
beautiful if this house can be made a 
center of kind deeds and happy times, 
where every one will always feel wel- 
come and at home.” 

In our neighborhood work, which 
comes first, to quote from a former 
report, “‘Our object is not to dispense 
charity, but rather to be a friend in 
need and to practise the gospel of 
helpfulness.”” We hope to call into 
use for the community a special talent 
any one possesses; to call upon our 
visiting summer people to share with 
us their talents. 

We have thought of trying to de- 
velop some particular lines of indus- 
try, as rug making, or basket weaving, 
like the Deerfield people, but we are 
all very busy folk and that phase 
may never be realized. 

But we do plan to work for our 
young people along the lines of prac- 
tical agriculture, including the care of 
our domestic animals, that we owe so 
much to, as well as a more intimate 
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knowledge of the plants and birds so 
abundant about us. 


““And if we make mistakes, as we 


‘shall, we hope our critics will remem- 


ber the words of one who has wisely 
said, ‘Let us speak well of any one, 
if we speak at all. None of us is so 
very good.’ ”’ 


VOTE BUYING 
By JUDGE FRANK S. ROBY 


T needs no argument to establish 
the proposition that purity of 
the ballot to the 

permanence of the government. When 


is essential 


the government was instituted no one 
in the new country had very much, and 
every one had, or could have, some- 
thing. With the increase cf wealth, 
the drift is toward plutccracy, and if 
it were possible to buy a majority 
outright there would be no lack of 
The value of the ballot is 


_constantly depreciated and cheapened. 


buyers. 


There is an increasing practice of con- 
ferring its privilege upon the unfit, the 
ignorant, indifferent and unworthy. 
There is but one possible way in which 
it can be made ineffective and its exer- 
cise a worthless form, and that is by 
debasing and corrupting the voters. 
At present power is where it belongs 
—in the hands cf the people. As long 
as it so remains there can never be 
excuse for mob, reason for riot, nor 
cause for violence. Once the govern- 
ment ceases to be in fact a government 
of the people, when taxes are no longer 
levied by those who pay them and col- 
lected by agents of their own selection, 
bomb and barricade will become here 
as they are in Russia, the ineffective 


weapons of the poor. 


Men Ilcse manhood usually through 
insidious vice. The evil habit, un- 
checked, trifling in its inception, gets a 
firm and firmer hold, dissipation and 
disease follow, and the fruit is death. 
What is true of men individually, is 


The 
A single 


also true of them collectively. 
day of little things is first. 
vote is relatively a small matter, but 
itis the foundation of American liberty. 
‘The man who sells his vote is worse 
than a-thief. A common thief steals 
from a few persons, at most insignifi- 
cant articles. The vote seller robs 
himself of, and takes from all his 
countrymen that which is without 
He_ robs 
posterity of its heritage and kindles a 
fire to burn the homes of his children. 
The vote buyer is more vile than the 


vote seller, and those who furnish funds 


price and beyond return. 


and inspiration for them do not belong 
in the category of common criminals, 
but are guilty of unadorned treason for 
An il- 


lustrationof theimmanence of this most 


which no penalty is too severe. 


serious national peril may be found in 
the fact that for many years the State 
of Indiana had upon its statute books 
no law against the buying of votes, 
while the vote seller was subject to a 
very mild penalty, never inflicted. 
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The legislature of 1905 remedied 
this condition and enacted a model 
law. (See reference, p. 33.) It provides 
that: whoever directly or indirectly 
buys or offers to hire or buy or to 
furnish any money or other means to 
be used or permits his money or other 
means to be used or handles any money 
or means to be used to induce any 
person to vote or refrain from voting 
any ticket or fer any candidate, or 
whoever attempts to induce any per- 
son to vote for any candidate for any 
office, to be voted for at any election 
or at any primary by ocffering such 
person any reward or favor, shall‘be 
fined not more than fifty dollars, 
disfranchised and rendered incapable 
of holding any office for a period of 
ten years frcm the date of conviction. 

On the other hand, whoever sells or 
barters, or offers to sell or barter his 
vote or to refrain from voting at any 
election, either for money or property 
or thing of value or for any promise 
or favor or hope of reward given or 
offered by a candidate or any other 
person or persons, shall be fined not 
more than fifty dollars and disfran- 
chised for ten years from the date of 
conviction. By a further section a 
party who testifies in relation to a 
violation of these statutes cannot 
himself be prosecuted, thereby ren- 
dering it competent for a grand jury or 
prosecuting attorney to compel any 
witness to testify at length relative to 
Under this statute, 


whether money’is furnished to be used 


such matters. 


directly or indirectly in buying votes; 


whether one permits his money or other 
means to be so used; whether he 
handles money or other means to be 
so used, are questions of fact to be 
determined from the. circumstances, 
and the substance of the issue cannot 
well be obscured. Having a sufficient 
statute, the next essential is a public 


opinion rendering its enforcement pos- 


sible, for without a supporting senti- 


ment legislative enactments amount to 
nothing. 

A public sentiment in support of 
such statutes as that akcve sum- 
marized, to be effective, must extend 
to the active members of the great 
political organizations. A reform 
which preceeds upon the theory that 
they are ipso facto adversary, will ac- 


The rank and file of 


political workers are right-minded —- 


complish little. 


one, indeed, cannot be a right-minded 
citizen without being, to some extent, 
active in politics. There are in In- 
diana three thousand, eight hundred 
Both Re- 


publican and Democratic parties in- 


and thirty-six precincts. 


clude in their working organizations a 
committeeman in each of these pre- 
cincts. He is usually one of the most 
popular men in his locality, is almost 
always a,gocd citizen, and if effective 
is earnest, sympathetic and industri- 
ous. He means to do his full duty, 
and the moment he grasps and appre- 
ciates the fact that party success is 
not an end, but a means to an end; 
that party organization is only a 
methed by which those having similar 


ideas are enabled to act in unison; 
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and that allegiance to the government 
should obscure and eliminate any 
demand, real or apparent, by a party 
inconsistent therewith — that moment 
he will realize the actual obligation 
which rests upon him and become 
active both to prevent and to prosecute 
infractions of the law, which he is in a 
position to do as none else can. 

There is something particularly fas- 
cinating in the political game. It is 
not alone the fascination of gambling, 
although that is an element. The 
charm of the contest claims us. All 
Americans, at some time or other, take 
sides in some form of contest — base- 
ball games, boxing matches and horse- 
races, and hang with anxiety upon 
results which in themselves are of no 
concern. The excitement and spirit 
of sport makes us partisan. But the 
instinct of fair play is equally strong 
when aroused. ‘There are not many 
who care to participate in victories won 
by foul or unfair means; such vic- 
tories inspire only shame. ~ 

If the precinct committeemen of 


either party were to address themselves 


to the enforcement of the statutes 
against vote buying and selling, that 
more or less popular practice could not 
in any state survive a single election. 
Were any state chairman to instruct, 
in good faith, his committeemen not 
to buy or connive at the buying of 
votes and to secure proof of such 
practice by others, to promptly in- 
stitute prosecutions and press them 
to a conclusion, providing therefor and 
insisting that they be not dropped as 


soon as the election is over, the result 
would be the prompt elimination of 
the evil. The non-existence and non- 
enforcement of laws against this species 
of bribery has caused many persons 
to forget that it is not a legitimate 
part of the constantly recurring politi- 
cal campaign. The instinct of the 
committeeman is indicated by the 
fact that agreements and propositions 
for agreements not to buy votes are 
common. Propositions therefor carry 
with them admissions of criminality. 
Burglars might agree to abstain from 
housebreaking for a stated period, but 
it would be hard to conceive of honest 
men bargaining not to rob their neigh- 
bors. Such negotiations indicate the 
progress which corruption has made. 
They also indicate an awakened con- 
science and are inspired by good in- 
tentions. The theory unconsciously 
assumed is that one party dare not 
refrain from buying votes unless the 
other party likewise refrains. The 


fact is that neither party dare buy 


votes and violate the criminal law 
unless the other party buys them and 
violates it. Political managers ought 
to have sense enough to grasp the fact 
that “honesty is the best policy” in 
politics as in other things. The failure 
of the Congress to enact the so-called 
Publicity bill indicates an inability 
upon the part of the eminent politi- 
cians who compose that body to com- 
prehend such an abstruse fact as the 
old maxim states, and a willingness, 


if not a keen desire, to be themselves 


This 


the beneficiaries of corruption. 
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_ attitude is not shared by the average 
party worker. His personal ambition 
does not operate to smother his con- 
science and such sins as he may have 
at his door are more due to inattention 
and ardor than to selfishness or 
criminal design. Most of those who 
have been made instruments for the 
distribution of money are disgusted 
with “the job,” so that the political 
organizations have within themselves 
the effective elements of a thorough- 
going revision of practices usually 
carried on under the pretext of “‘get- 
ting out the vote.’’ Neither is the 
action of these organizations entirely 
dependent upon the initiative of a 
state chairman. Elements, which, in 
the absence of suggestive assistance 
from those who have been looked up 
to and regarded as wise leaders, are 
putting themselves in motion and 
teaching wisdom, as well as integrity, 
humble privates from whom in- 
spiration will pass to the leaders who 
are failing to lead. 

These conditions are in part due 
to an awakening force extrinsic to 
political organization and superior to 
it. That force is found in the power 
of the independent voter. Noone can 
buy more than half the votes in the 
nation or in any state. The practical 
result is obtained by dividing good 
citizens according to artificial party 
lines, thereby rendering the venal 


vote effective. To. illustrate — there 


are 745,254 voters in the state of 
Indiana, of whom 17,065 are negroes. 
In 1904 the total vote counted for 


President was 682,185, in 1906 the 
total was somewhat less, and the 
Republican plurality approximately 
30,000. The law of the state as ap- 
plied to the Australian ballot has been 
framed to discourage independent 
voting, and because of that fact it is 
estimated that from 10,000 to 30,000 
ballots are at each election thrown 
out and not counted. Otherwise there 
is not believed to be a precinct in the 
state where a qualified voter cannot 
cast his ballot and be assured that it 
will be counted. There are at least 
35,000 floaters in the state. The 
*‘floater”’ is one who sells his vote out- 
right and he holds the “balance of 
power,” which is again, to some extent, 
divided by the opposing efforts of the 
opposing parties. When honest men no 
longer cancel one anotherthis “‘ balance 
of power” goes out of business. 
~The vote-buying evil, however prac- 
tised, under whatever device carried 
on, however veiled by fiction, ends 
when the criminal law is enforced and 
intelligent men vote intelligently for 
what they want. Eighty per cent of 
the people know, not always what they 
want, but generally in a pretty definite 
way, what they do not want. The. 
intelligence of the average community 
is decidedly superior to that of the 
average officeholder, and it is directing 
itself along lines of political thought 
which pass artificial distinctions and 
will be satisfied only by the attain- 
ment of desired results,a part of which 
is that elections be honestly held and 
that only honest votes be cast thereat. 
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REFERENCE 


Act of March 6, 1905 (in force 
April 15, 1905). 

Acts, 1905, Indiana, Ch. 158, pp. 
481, 482. 

Buyinc Votes — Penalty. Sec. 1. 
That whoever, directly or indirectly, 
hires, buys or offers to hire or buy, or 
furnish any money or other means 
_to be used, or directs or permits his 
money or other means to be used, 
or handles any money or other means, 
knowing the same to be used to induce, 
hire, or buy any person to vote or 
refrain from voting any ticket or for 
any candidate for any office, to be 
voted for at any election held in this 
state; or whoever attempts to induce 
any person to vote or to refrain from 
voting for any candidate for any 
office to be voted for at any election 
held pursuant to law or at any primary 
held in this state, by offering such 
person any reward or favor, shall be 
fined in any sum not more than fifty 
dollars and disfranchised and ren- 
dered incapable of holding any office 
of trust or profit for a period of ten 
years from the date of such conviction. 

SELLING Votes — Penalty. Sec. 2. 
Whoever sells, barters or offers to sell 


or barter his vote or offers to refrain 
from voting for any candidate for 
any office to be voted for at any elec- 
tion held in this state, either for any 
money or property or thing of value, 
or for any promise or favor or hope of 
reward, given or offered by any can- 
didate to be voted for at any election 
to be held in this state or by any other 
person or persons, shall be fined in 
any sum not more than fifty dollars, 
and disfranchised and rendered in- 
capable of holding any office of trust or 
profit for a period of ten years from 
the date of such conviction. 

WitneEssEs. Sec. 3. Any person 
called as a witness to testify against 
another for the violation of any of the 
provisions of Sections 1 or 2 of 
this act, is a competent witness to 
prove the offence, although he may 
have been concerned as a party, and 
he shall be compelled to testify as 
other witnesses, but such evidence 
shall not be used against him in any 
prosecution for such or any other 
offence growing out of matters about 
which he testified, and he shall not be 
liable to trial by indictment or informa- 
tion or punished for such offence. 


THE CALORIMETER 
By GRACE AGNES AND FRED HARRIS THOMPSON 


MHAT great secret of the ages— 
the mechanism of the human 
mind, and the relation of the 

spirit essence to the human organism 

— has been all but solved by a series 

of wonderful experiments at the Car- 

negie Nutrition Laboratory on Villa 


Street, Roxbury, Mass. 
The exact mental effort required to 


operate a typewriter at varying speeds, 


to read a book, even to think, has been 
measured and recorded by infinitely 
delicate instruments. 


Guarded by every resource their 
clever brains could devise to insure 
secrecy until they were prepared to 
startle the world by their discoveries, 
Doctors Francis G. Benedict and 
Thorne M. Carpenter have been work- 
ing for months with men and women 
who have submitted their bodies to the 
experiments for the advancement of 
scientific knowledge. The investiga- 
tions of these Carnegie scientists have 
already revealed many long hidden 
secrets of the mechanical activities 
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of the human body, and suggested to 
their trained intellect the clue to the 
greatest secret of all — how the mind 
operates. Some of these discoveries 
are soon to be made public. 

How have such remarkable results 


been attained? Specimens, as they | 


are termed — human specimens; sten- 
ographers, accountants, laborers, rep- 
resentatives of every walk of life — 
have been investigated with instru- 
ments so delicate that the subject’s 
mere momentary change in mental 
interest from one matter to another 
has been faithfully recorded; while the 
effect upon the mind of different arti- 
cles of food has been measured to a 
nicety. This line of inquiry has 
demonstrated the value of mental 
healing for many forms of nervous and 


allied disorder. 


The results of this inquiry have been 
so remarkable that most intense in- 
terest has been aroused in the world 
of science. Eminent investigators from 
the universities at Berlin, Copen- 
hagen and elsewhere, have come to 
Boston to see for themselves what is 
being accomplished in one modest 
four-story building in the Boston 
Fenway. The famous Dr. Falta of 
Vienna, is one of these visitors. 

Through experiments made upon 
several subjects from a local school of 
stenography, it is said that the methods 
of medical treatment for digestive 
disorders will be revolutionized. For 


these experiments, a specially devised 


apparatus known as a calorimeter was 
used. Most of the tests were made 


with what Dr. Benedict and Dr. Car- 
penter call a respiratory calorimeter; 
but, for the various subjects and the 
different lines of investigation, their 
curious apparatus was readjusted into 
many sizes, shapes and modes of 
operation. Physicians and hospitals 
supplied sick people in all stages of 
illness and convalescence; business 
offices, schools and private homes sent 
normal, healthy men and women to 
undergo laboratory investigation. 

Mrs. Florence M. Goodwin of Win- 
throp Highlands, Mass., an official 
stenographer employed at the Suffolk 
County Courthouse, assisted the scien- 
tists in one of their most interesting 
experiments. She is a comely young 
woman in normal health, and was 
selected for that reason as well as 
because of her ability to operate a 
typewriter at high speed. 

After fasting for a day by direction 
of the scientists, Mrs. Goodwin was 
weighed. Then a sort of stethoscope 
was attached to her body. Now she 
entered the calorimeter, which was 
closed and sealed so that no air or 
outside influence could disturb her. 
Air for breathing was automatically 
measured as it was supplied to her 
through a tube. The exhausted air 
was drawn out and measured in similar 
manner. She satina morris chair ina 
space just large enough for her to sit 
comfortably without moving. Across 
the arms of the chair was a shelf upon 
which were a typewriter, a book, and 
several sheets of paper. 

“They kept telling me beforehand 
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that I could come out whenever I 
wished, and not to be afraid,’’ said 
Mrs. Goodwin, in speaking cf her 
“We had a sys- 


tem of signals and there was a tele- 


strange adventure. 


phone inside by means of which I 
could talk with the doctors, if I desired. 
I was not really afraid, although per- 
haps a little nervous. ‘The air inside 
was clean and sweet, much better and 
more invigorating even than it had 
been outside or out-of-dcors. 
hesitated about agreeing to undertake 
the experiment, but felt that it was 


And, after 


all, there was nothing unpleasant. | 


really my duty to do it. 


did not tell any one about it, not even 
Mr. Goodwin, until after it was all 
over. 

“After I was sealed in the calorim- 
eter, | was told to keep perfectly still 
I understood that the 


apparatus is so delicate that even the 


for an hour. 


movement of an eyelash will show 


itself in some way to the dcctors 
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I had. 
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When the first 
hour was over, | read foran hour from 


the book. 


using the typewriter, part of the time 


watching outside. 
The last hour I spent in 


operating it at moderate speed, and 
then as fast as I was able. 

‘There were six or seven men out- 
side, when I entered the apparatus, and 
they were able to tell just how much 
energy I utilized in everything I did. 
They could even tell how fast I was 
writing and how much bedily force was 
Dr. 


afterwards that my average speed was 


consumed. Carpenter told me 

ninety-one words a minute. 

In caloric units, the energy used up 
NIrs. 


found to be the exact amount necessary 


by Goodwin in her test was 
to heat twenty gallons of ice water to 
boiling point in-the same length of 
time; viz., three hours. 

The results of this series of experi- 
ments are accorded the highest scien- 
tific significance by the Carnegie In- 


stitution in Washington. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE MODERN 


SHOE FACTORY* 
By CHARLES T. CAHILL 


HE first in a series of ‘‘Shoe 

Talks’? was given under the 

auspices of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, in Association 
Hall, Lynn, Massachusetts. The 
subject was “The Evolution of the 
Modern Shoe Factory,” and _ the 
speaker, Charles T. Cahill, who is 
advertising agent of the United Shoe 
Machinery Company, showed a thor- 
ough knowledge of the subject and a 
wide experience in the shoe trade. 
His remarks were listened to atten- 
tively by a large audience. He said 
in part: 

“It is apparent to those who study 
the industry broadly, that the master 
craftsmen of Lynn have contributed 
their full quota to the sum total of 
shoemaking knowledge, for it would 
indeed be difficult to find on the North 
American Continent a factory in 
which some of its most skilled opera- 
tives would not confess without urging 
that they learned their trade in Lynn. 

“Now that the fame of Lynn shoes 
is so firmly established, may we not 
look back and at least speculate on the 
causes which have contributed to so 
enviable a position? Is it because 
you have better machines? No, it 
cannot be that, for your competitors 


*From a lecture before the Lynn, Massachusetts, Y. M.C.A. Reported by the Lynn News. 


have the same machines. Is it be- 
cause you buy cheaper and better 
materials? It cannot be that, for 


other people are nearer the leather 
markets than you. Isit because you 


enjoy better advantages in regard to 
freights? It cannot be that, for other 
manufacturers are located nearer the 
distributing centers than you. Is it 
not the method or system by which the 
work is done and the intelligent use 
that is made of the wonderful ma- 
chines with which the factories are 


equipped to-day? 


SYSTEM, THE KEYNOTE 


It is given to but few to revolu- 
tionize any industry; and the present 
system, upon which the success of 
American shoemaking is based, has 
been involved only after generations 
and generations of shoemakers have 
contributed their small quota toward 
perfecting the art. System is the 
keynote of success in every art, science, 
and industry; and, if we would trace 
its beneficent effects in the making 
of shoes, we shall have to start at the 
beginning, for the slow process of 
evolution has been going on through 
ages. 

If we start at the beginning, we find 
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that footwear, in common with all 
other beginnings, was of the crudest 
nature and took the form of the simple 
sandal. It is probable that man first 
protected his foot from the rough way 
by simple pieces of hide which were 
bound to the bottom of the foot. The 
sandal, among the most primitive, is 
the type of footwear worn to-day. 
The sandal was simply bound to the 
foot by thongs of hide which were 
brought between the toes and tied 
around the ankle. 


A Fine Art 


At about the Elizabethan period, 
shoemaking had really become a very 
fine art, and some foot creations were 
made by the court shoemakers that 
reflected the individual taste of the 
‘monarch, and so great was the com- 
petition to produce something novel 
that very often the styles assumed a 


The toes were 


grotesque aspect. 


elongated so that finally they were 


carried up and fastened by cords and 
tassels to the tops of the shoes, and it 
finally became necessary to enact a 
law to prevent such outrageous types 
of footwear. The slippers of. this 
period were of extreme high-heeled 
variety, and small fortunes were often 
spent on their ornamentation. They 
were mostly of the turn-shoe type, and 
samples which are preserved show the 
excellent workmanship that was in 
vogue at that time. 


PIoNEER SHOEMAKER 


We now come to the first shoemaker 


in America. When the Mayflower 
made the second trip to Plymouth, she 
carried among others a shoemaker 
named Thomas Beard, who brought 
with him a supply of hides. Seven 
years afterward there arrived one 
Phillip Kertland, a native of Buck- 
inghamshire, who settled in Lynn in 
1636. | 
Kertland was the pioneer shoemaker 
of this city, and for years he success- 
fully worked at his craft, teaching 
others his methods and ways, so that 
fifteen years after that, Lynn was 
not only supplying the requirements 
of its inhabitants, but was also sending 
a part of its products to the port of 
Boston. As early as 1648 we find 
tanning and shoemaking mentioned 
as an industry of the Colony of Vir-. 
ginia, special mention being made of 
the fact that a planter named Mat- 
thews employed eight shoemakers on 
his restraint was 
placed on the cordwainer in Connec- 
ticut in 1656, and in Rhode Island in 
1706, while in New York the business 
of tanning and shoemaking is known 
to have been firmly established previ- 


premises. Legal 


ous to the capitulation of the Province 


of England in 1664. In 1698 the in- 
dustry was carried on profitably in 
Philadelphia, and in 1721 the Colonial 
Legislature of Pennsylvania passed an 
act regulating the material and the 
prices of the boot and shoe industry. 


TaucuTt Every DETAIL 


The young man who essayed to 
learn the shoemaking art at this time 
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was apprenticed for seven years, and 
in that time he was taught every detail 
of the business. He was instructed 
in channeling the insole and outsole, 
depending almost entirely upon his 
eye for the proper proportions; taught 
to prepare pegs and to drive them, for 
the pegged shoe was the most common 
type of footwear in the early half of the 
last century. He also familiarized 
himself with the making of. turn and 
welt shoes, which have always been 
considered the highest type of shoe- 
making, requiring as they do excep- 
_ tional skill on the part of the artisan 
in channeling the insole and outsole 
by hand, rounding the sole, sewing the 
welt, and stitching the outsole. 

After having served his apprentice- 
ship, it was the custom for the full- 
fledged shoemaker to start on what 
was known as “whipping the cat,” 
which meant journeying from town to 
town, living with a family while 
making a year’s supply of shoes for 
each member, and moving onto fill en- 


gagements previously made. Theyear. 


1750 was one of unusual moment 
to Lynn, for in that year arrived one 
John Adams Dagyr. Dagyr was a 
celebrated. shoemaker of Essex, and 
it was he who laid the foundation of 
Lynn’s future success. He richly de- 
served the monument which has re- 
cently been erected to his memory. 
He was a mastér-craftsman and taught 
his art to many who afterwards be- 
came most successful in the industry. 

It was soon found that the master- 
workman could largely increase his 


income by employing other men to 
do the work while he directed their 
efforts, and this gradually led to a 
division of the work; and the shoe 
uppers, which had prior to this time 
been sewed by men using waxed thread 
with bristles, became a part of the 
work of women. 


Unpver OnE Roor 


We find in the year 1795 that the 


evolution of the factory system had 


reached a stage where in Lynn alone 
there -were two hundred master- 
workmen employing six hundred jour- 
neymen and turning out three hundred 
thousand pairs of shoes per year. The 
entire shoe was then made under one 
roof and generally from leather that 
was tanned on the premises. 

Factory buildings were not at this 
time of a very pretentious nature, and 
did not by any means represent the 
amount of work undertaken by the 
proprietor; for the small ten by ten 
factories, which are even to-day in 
existence in some of the backyards of 
Lynn homes, came into existence at 
this time, as it was found by many 
who were farmers that shoemaking 
was a remunerative occupation in the 
winter, and they, with perhaps neigh- 
bors, gathered in these little shops, and 
took from the different factories shoes 
on which to fasten the soles, or uppers 
to bind, which after completion of the 
work were returned to the factory, 
where they were finished and sent to 
market packed in wooden boxes. It 
was in this way that the industry 
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prospered and developed up to the 
period of the introduction of machines, 
which happened but a little over half a 


century ago. 


No MacuHInerRY NEEDED 


Up to the year 1811 there was ab- 
solutely no machinery used in the 
making of shoes. This year shoe pegs 
were invented and a machine for 
making them. The pegged shoe be- 
came very widely worn at this time, 
but it was not until 1835 that any 
machine for driving pegs was made, 
and even at this time the machine was 
but an indifferent success. It was a 
hand-machine, and its work was by no 
means of a reliable nature. 

The first machine to be widely ac- 
cepted by the trade was the rolling 
machine. This was used for rolling 
the sole leather under pressure, and 
it is said that a man could perform 
in a minute with this machine the same 
office that he would have required a 
half hour to have performed with the 
old-fashioned lapstone and hammer. 
This was followed in 1848 by the most 
important invention, the sewing ma- 
chine, which was perfected by Elias 
Howe, and was soon followed by a 
machine which sewed with waxed 
thread and made it possible to rapidly 
sew the uppers of shoes in a much 
more reliable and satisfactory manner 
than they had ever been sewed by 
hand. This, too, was soon followed 
by a machine which split the sole 
leather, and another for buffing or 
removing the grain. 


InTRODUCTION OF PowER 
In 1855, William F. Trowbridge, 


who was a partner in the firm of F. 
Brigham & Co., of Feltonville, Mass., 
then a part of Marlboro, conceived the 
idea of driving by horsepower the 
machines then in use. The introduc- 
tion of power became very general, so 
that in the year 1860 there were 
scarcely any factories which were not 
driven by either steam or water power. 

The year 1858 was marked by the 
invention by Lyman R. Blake, of the 
McKay sewing machine, which proba- 
bly more than any other has exerted 
a revolutionary effect on the industry. 


GREAT PossIBILITIES 


The McKay machine did not at 
this time sew the toe or heel; the 
sewing was started at the shank and 
carried forward to a point near the 
toe on one side and the same operation 
repeated on the other side; but it 
seemed to possess great possibilities 
and created a great deal of interest 
throughout the trade. It was, of 
course, a very crude machine and very 
different from the McKay machine of 
to-day. The machine was set on a 
bench and the horn was fixed. Colonel 
McKay immediately started to im- 
prove the machine. He employed 
skilled mechanics to work on it and 
attempted to introduce it in different 
factories, but encountered a great deal 


of opposition and criticism in regard 


toitsfuture. It is said that he offered 
to dispose of the machine to the shoe-~ 
makers of Lynn and allow them its 


(Continued on page 46) 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE MODERN 
SHOE FACTORY 


(Continued from pace 42) 


exclusive use if they wculd pay him 
three hundred thousand dollars, an 


offer which was not accepted. 


THE Royatty SYSTEM 
While MeKay 


rebuff and discouragement in attempt- 


Colonel had met 
ing to introduce his machine, the 
public necessity was such that manu- 
facturers were obliged to immediately 
take it up; but Colcnel McKay was 
still embarrassed by lack of capital to 
carry on his rapidly increasing busi- 
ness; and it was at this time that a 
system of placing machines in fac- 
tories, which system has proven to be 
the most potent factor in the up- 
building of the shoe industry, was 
started. This was a royalty system, 
the machine or machine 
the 


whereby 
owner participated in profits 
accruing from the use of the machine. 

In 1861 the machines were intro- 
duced in Lynn, they having the first 
machines, and were established in the 
factory of William Porter & Sons. J 
had the pleasure recently of talking 
with a gentleman in Beverly who re- 
called perfectly going to the factory 
of William Porter & Sons to receive 
instructions cn this, the first machine 
which was installed. 


It hardly seems that there cen be 


any question as to the principle 
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royalty being cne of the greatest forces 
in the building up of the successful 
industry which we have to-day; it 
afforded an easy means whereby ma- 
chines could be introduced without 
entailing hardships on the manufac- 
turers, who, had they been obliged to 
pay the actual worth of the machines, 
would have been entirely unable to 
adopt them. I know of instances 
where hundreds of thousands cf dellars 
were spent on machines, which ma- 
chines were abandened withcut mak- 


ing a single shce upon them. 


CONTRACT FOR ARMY SHOES 


In 1862 an inventor named Mat- 
thies, who had been working under the 
supervision cf Colonel McKay, in- 
vented a horn which was a most im- 
portant addition to the McKay ma- 
chine, as it made it possible to sew 
These machines were 
made for McKay at the 
Amoskeag Works in Manchester, N. 


H., and he soon had some working in 


around the toe. 
Colonel 


the little town of Raynham, in Gil- 
more Brothers’ factory, where he filled 
a contract for the government for 
thirty thousand pairs of army shces. 
These shoes were channeled first in 
the outscle and sewed around the out- 
side; and, after going back into the 


shank, the sole was quilted cr sewed 
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around and around until the sewing 
ended in the center of the sole. This 
made a very comfortable and durable 
army shoe, and there are doubtless 
many who recall the pleasure with 
which these shoes were received in 
the army. 

From. this time there could be no 
question as to the success of the Mc- 
Kay machine; and Colonel McKay, 
taking advantage of the factory or- 
ganizations which had been evolved, 
undertook to perfect other machines, 
so that the system on which the fac- 
tories were being run might derive the 
fullest advantage. He employed a 
long list of inventors, and they soon 
had perfected other machines, viz., 
for channeling insoles and outsoles, 
for opening the channel, and a variety 
of other auxiliary machines, which are 
the foundation of the machine in use 


to-day. 


OTHER INVENTORS Busy 


At the time of the introduction of 
the McKay machine other inventors 
were busy in other directions, and 
as a result came the invention of the 
cable nailing machine, with a cable- 
headed nail, the head of one nail join- 
ing another. These the machine cut 
into separate nails, driving them auto- 
matically. At or about this time was 
introduced the screw machine, having 
a screw-threaded wire, which wire was 
forced by the machine into the leather, 
the machine cutting it off automati- 
cally. This was the prototype of the 
Rapid Standard Screw Machine, which 
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is of comparative recent invention, and 
widely known and used to-day on the 
heavier class of boots and shoes. 

It was not long before the attention 
of the trade was attracted to the in- 
vention of a New York mechanic for 
sewing soles. ‘This was the invention 
of one Auguste Destoey. The ma- 
chine did not prove practicable; but 
Mr. Charles Goodyear, a nephew of 
Charles Goodyear, famous for his 
method of vulcanizing rubber, became 
interested in it and was convinced 
that the principles shown were those 
upon which a_ successful machine 
could be built. He therefore engaged 
other mechanics to work upon the 
machine, and some four models were 
constructed before a successful ma- 
chine was produced. This machine 
sewed simply turn shoes, and it was 
many years before it was a confirmed 
success. Mr. Goodyear had no sooner 
demonstrated that it was possible to 
sew turn shoes by machine then he 
started mechanics to perfecting a 
machine for sewing welts, which he 
accomplished a few years afterward. 


HEEL MaAcHINES 


Closely following Mr. Goodyear’s 
invention came the introduction of the 
first machine used in connection with 
heels. This machine compressed the 
heels and pricked the holes for the 
nails. This was soon followed by a 
machine which automatically drove the 
nails, the heels having previously been 
put into place and held by a guide on 
the machine. Other improvements 
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followed with great rapidity, and a 
machine shortly came into use which 
not only nailed the heel, but was also 
provided with a hand-trimmer which 
the operator swung around the heel 
immediately after nailing. 

From these early machines have been 
evolved the perfected heeling machines 
which are in use at the present time. 

Further improvements were made by 
Mr. Goodyear, following the line 
established by Colonel McKay, with 
the building of auxiliary machines to 
take care of the different operations of 
the work necessary in making a perfect 
welt shoe, and he soon had machines 
for channeling the insole and outsole, 
machines for repairing the welt, ma- 
chines for stitching the outsole to the 
welt, machines for laying the outsole, 
‘machines for automatically leveling, 
etc. These were the early machines 
of the Goodyear system (Welt), 
which have been the subject of con- 


stant improvement. 


CHANGE IN ART 


In the early seventies there came a 


change in the art of shoemaking. This 


change was in a very important part 
of the work, and one which had up to 
that time been regarded as a strictly 
hand process — that of lasting — and 
a machine was introduced for doing this 
part of the work. This machine, as 
well as those which followed for a 


period of twenty years, was known as 


the “bed” type of machine, in which 
the shoe upper was drawn over the 
last, either by friction or by pincers, 


and then tacked in place by the use of 
a hand tool. 

We now come to one of the most 
important contributions which Lynn 
has made to-the industry; for it was 
in your city that the machine known 
so widely and so universally used was 
perfected. I refer to the Consolidated 
Hand Method Lasting Machine, which 
machine was worked out by Mr. 
Matzeliger. This machine was of a 
radically different type from any 
previously made, and from the early 
principles established by Matzeliger 
the machine has been improved and 
changed to meet every commercial 


condition that can affect the trade 


to-day. 


AcuTE COMPETITION 


In the year 1900 there had been 
perfected not only the machines which 
Mr. McKay and Mr. Goodyear had 
been instrumental in building, but 
other inventors had introduced similar 
machines for doing similar work. 
This brought about the most acute 
business competition and finally re- 
sulted in many cases of one machine 
manufacturer alleging that the other 
machine infringed his rights of patent, 
and in many other cases the fiercest 
kind of litigation was established. 
This had a most disastrous effect upon 
shoe manufacturers, for in many cases 
the manufacturer of shoes was made 
to bear the brunt of the blows which 
contending shoe machinery manufac- 
turers aimed at each other. 

Machines in use in factories were 
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stopped by means of injunctions; 
damage suits were entered, and liti- 
gation was very general. This con- 
tinued up to the year 1899, which 
ushered in one of the most important 
events. that ever transpired in the 
history of shoemaking. The most 
important of the concerns which had 
been making war upon each other 
were purchased by one large concern 
and brought under: one harmonious 
management. 

The attention which had been paid 
to royalty machines and which had 
been such an important factor in 
building up the industry in America, 
was magnified by the management of 
the new company. Large forces of 
men and expert machinists, as well as 
expert shoemakers, were maintained 
in the different districts where shoes 
were made, and every effort made to 
promote the growth of the industry. 


PerFrect SYSTEMATIZATION 


If one reviews the history of the 


trade during the past four years, there | 


will be little question but that one will 
find it has been a period of the greatest 
advancement that the trade has ever 
known. At the present time, with the 
exception of cutting the upper leather, 
there is no process in shoemaking for 
which a machine has not been per- 
fected, and it would seem that the 
perfect systematization of the work 
had been effected; in fact, you will 
often find those who believe that there 
is nothing more to be accomplished. 
But this cannot be so. 


I recall that many years ago when 
talking with your late townsman, 
Mr. Frank Keene, he showed me a 
photograph of shoes which were made 
to exhibit at the Centennial held in 
Philadelphia in 1876. He said that 
at that time everybody who saw these 
shoes thought they were all that could 
ever be accomplished; that the height 
of American shoemaking had been 
reached. 


INTELLIGENCE NECESSARY 


By constant application and prac- 
tice, the American workman has be- 
come the most proficient of all those 
engaged in shoemaking. We _ occa- 
sionally hear those who bemoan the 
old days and belittle the part that an 
operative plays in shoemaking to-day; 
but there never has been a time when 
intelligence was more necessary and 


diligence more appreciated than at the 


present time, for every detail in shoe- 
making is recognized as being of the 
utmost importance. If an insole is 
not rounded to fit the bottom of the 
last, you cannot get good shoemaking, 
no matter how skilfully every other 
member of the system may do its 
work; if the upper of the shoe is poorly 
brought together, the shoe can never 
fit, no matter if the balance of the 


factory force is of exceptional skill. 


Botu PossEssED FORESIGHT 


Gordon McKay did not invent the 


McKay sewing machine; in fact, he 


invented very few. of the machines 
which have borne his name. Charles 
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Goodyear did not invent the Goodyear 
sewing machine or the system of 
machines that were afterward affiliated 
with it. Both had the foresight 
and understood the immense possi- 
bilities that were open to machines 
that would perform such important 
functions in shoemaking and had the 
business ability and tact to make them 
the immense success which they after- 
ward proved to be; and soit is that the 
most prominent shoe manufacturers 
have been the greatest organizers, for 
success without system is now a 
recognized impossibility. 


Such in brief is the story of the 
“Evolution of the Modern Shoe Fac- 
tory,” to the perfecting of which 
countless shoemakers have contributed 
their mite to the common stock of 
knowledge and to which the present 
form of the American shoes can be 
directly traced. 

If you perform any part of the work 
of making Lynn shoes, be true to the 
traditions of those who have gone 
before you, and do it well, for it may 
be that upon the very part of the work 
that you perform, the reputation of the 
Lynn-made shoe will rise or fall. 
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Consider this significant fact: 
While most of the necessaries of: life 
have gone up, the price of telephone 


service, which is one of the essential 


factors in our commercial and social 


life, has moved steadily downward. © 


Although a pound of these neces- 
sities still contains but sixteen 
ounces, the telephone user has been 

etting more and more service for 
ess money. 


On the average, the people of this 
country pay 49% more today for 
food, fuel and clothing than they did 
in 1895. Since then, the decrease in 
the average rates for telephone ser- 
vice has been more than one-half. 
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Economy of the Bell Swstens 
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At the same time, the efficiency 
and value of the service to the sub- 
scriber as vastly increased. Today 
he-can talk to an average of five 
times as many persons in each 
exchange as he could eighteen 
years ago. 


This is the inevitable result of the 
comprehensive policy of the Bell 
System, which brings together the 
associated Bell companies and the 
communities they serve. 


Through the very size and effi- 
ciency of their organization they 
accomplish improvements and effect 
economies which give the greatest 
service at the lowest rates. 
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feel the spirit of 


enchantment 
is to have a Cecilian Piano in your home 


THE NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVE IS 


GEORGE LINCOLN PARKER 
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A novelist who not only always has a good story to tell, but also has something to say. 


THE POPULAR NOVELS OF 
FREDERICK ORIN BARTLETT 


THE WEB OF THE GOLDEN SPIDER 


illustraied by HARRISON FISHER and CHARLES M. RELYEA 
$1.50 postpaid 


“<The Web of the Golden Spider’ starts off with a bang. Indeed there is no 
modern tale which contains so many astonishing and unexpected turns.’’—P/ula- 
‘Never did a romancer weave a more tangled web of mystery, 


delphia Inquirer. 
entwined plots, danger and bewilderment.”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. “It will 
keep the reader breathlessly interested from cover to cover.’—St. Louis Globe- 


Democrat. 


THE SEVENTH NOON 


Illustrated by EDMUND FREDERICK 
$1.50 postpaid 


“Joy! Eureka!! Jubilate!!!- 

“Hail to you, Frederick Orin Bartlett, and also the top of the morning. And 
may you write many more novels as fresh and absorbing as ‘The Seventh Noon.’ 
Yea, verily, for this novel really hath a new and unhackneyed plot. 

“The thrill-starved reader glues his eyes to the rapidly-turned pages and 
halts not for food or sleeping. One vivid climax succeeds another, the scene 
ranging from the Waldorf-Astoria, to Chinatown, from Riverside Drive out to 
the suburban bungalow where Peter so narrowly, and for the second time, escapes 
murder. And the dramatic end, which not for worlds would this gratified 
reviewer disclose untimely, is all that might be hoped from the good and galloping 


action ‘not lost but gone before.’ ’ 


THE PRODIGAL PRO TEM | 


Illustrr>.ed by HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 
$1.50 postpaid 


The gayest, most spirited story for many a year, with a deep undercurrent 
of fine humanity. “Unquestionably one of the most charming comedies of human 
people we have had for a long time.’ —A\ew York Herald. 

“Once in a while comes a story that is just the sort to finish at a sitting, satisfied. 
Such a novel is Mr. Bartlett's latest. He has given us a most delightful story in 
‘The Prodigal Pro Tem.’ "—Boston Transcript. 

‘““A love story of graceful charm, with a heroine who's sweetly womanly, and 
with a hero we like heartily. As there is also humor in the book, lots of true, 
happy humor of the best American variety, and as the author’s style is full of life 
and picturesqueness in simplicity, one recommends ‘The Prodigal Pro Tem.’ ”— 


Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


SMALL, MAYNARD G&G COMPANY, 
Publishers, Boston 
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“* Parkman in new and ideal form ” 


Works of Francis Parkman 


POCKET EDITION 


ARKMAN’S works are now given to 

the publicin andy pocket form. The 

text is that of the latest issue of each 
work prepared for the press by the distine 
guished author. He carefully revised and ade 
ded to several of his works in the light of 
new documentary evidence which his pas 
tient researchand untiring zeal extracted from 
the hidden archives of the past. This edition 
therefore includes each work in its final, pers 
fected state, with new indexes. 


Printed in large, clear type on thin, but opaque paper, size 6, 7-8 x 4, 5-8 inches. Tllus- 
trated with photogravure frontispiece, and numerous maps. 12 vols. 18mo. Limp 
morocco, gilt top. Price $18.00 net. Separate works, $1.50 net per volume. 


LIST OF VOLUMES 
France and England in North America 


I. Pioneers of I'rance in the New World 1. -wol- 
II. The Jesuits in North America ; 1 vol. 
III. La Salle and the Discovery of the Great West 1 vol. 
IV. The Old Régime in Canada pea I vol. 
V. Count Frontenac and New France Under Louis XIV. : . vet 
VI. A Half Century of Conflict ; ; . 2 vols. 

VII. Montcalm and Wolfe . 2 vols. 
The Conspiracy of Pontiac and the Indian War after the Conquest of Canada . 2 vols. 
The Oregon Trail 1 vol. 


Some Typical Opinions 


It is an excellent idea to publish the works of a deservedly popular historian in a handy ed- 
ition. The set takes up little space on the bookshelf and the volumes can be carried about 
conveniently and read anywhere, for the type is surprisingly large and clear and the thin paper 
is really opaque. The edition is, besides, handsome enough to satisfy any taste. 

New York Sun. 


The historian’s works in a new and ideal form. A set of books destined to be cherished 
with affection. Itis in just this form that one wishes to have a writer distinguished among _his- 
torians for the sheer readableness of his works. Paper and typography are of a high quality, 
the end papers and the decorated backs are in good taste and the flexible binding, quiet in 
tone, is grateful to the touch—WVew York Tribune. 


Little Brown & Go. ~ Publishers 
34 Beacon St., Boston 
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Ready to run when delivered. 
Starts without cranking. One- 
fourth the weight of other en- 
gines. Speed and fuel consump- 


gears, valves, or sprockets — no 
fuel pump. Overruns its rated 
horse-power. From maker to 


_ weight saves freight. (55) 


The Kerosene Engine | 
Wins Immense Success: 


Runs on Common Coal Oil— Cives World’s Cheapest Power 


Only a short time this was an unknown engine. ed over 35,000 ‘“‘ Detrolte” 
are in actual use, gi ‘age fs t and cheapest power ever 
Detroit”? Kerosene Engines growing by 
engine don’t worry because gasoline prices are rising. oil frequen 
pe By cents to 15 cents less per gallon than gasoline. 
The “ Detroit” produces greater power from less fuel than any gasoline engine. Rupe 
ouneey we well on kerosene, gasoline, alcohol, distillate, etc. 
hy buy a gasoline engine, and pay ‘two prices for —, when the s asad “ Detroit,” 
for much less money, does more and better work running on coal imeneye 
power, and convenience are wonderful. Only three moving parts. 
sumption under absolute control. Children run it with ease. al safe Sone 
portable. Does work of engines weighing four times as much. 


The Amazing “DETROIT” 


From Factory to you—ON TRIAL 


u can order any size “Detroit” Engine from 2 to 20 berie-pewes. ne on 


You 
15 days’ trial, under an ironclad agreement that we will refund 
us for this engine if you are not abundantly s satisfied — you to oe the ne tole Fedex 
Every engine gets a thorough trial run immediately before leaving factory. 


pos save you from _ to $200 on the engine you purchase. Every “ Detroit‘ non 
y our entire capi 


Detroit Engine Book is “* The Book of Revelations " 


Send to-day for the Free Book, gi all the news, all the details about this remarkable 
engine. Tells all about the most = ul kerosene engine ever built. 


Write Quick for Grand Introductory Offer 


To the first buyer in every ey wend we will make a very special introductory x pa 
This is a limited off uick action is important. off 6 Ens 


Detroit Engine Works, 271! Bellevue Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


‘For Liquor and Drug Users 


A scientific treatment which has cured half a 
million in the past thirty-three years, and the 
one treatment which has stood tle severe test 
of time. Administered by medical experts, at the 
‘Keeley Institutes only. For full particulars write 


To the Following Keeley Institutes 3 


Portland, Me. Oklahoma oy, Okla. N. 

anc er e urg, Pa. ave , 

Buffalo, N. ¥. Dalles, Tense. » tale 

Greensboro, N. C. Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Columbus, Ohio. Seattle, Wash. : 
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is down through the romantic troubled times of Chaldea’s 


= special low price for the reason Dr. Ridpath’s widow derives her sup- 
am port from the royalty on this History, and to print our low price 


im of Mohammedan culture and refinement; of French 


j 


m six page free booklet without an 
mm Obligation on your part to buy. It wi 
fa show Ridpath’s wonderfully beautiful 
lm style. He pictures the great historical 
m events as though they were happening 


im him to see the battles of old; to meet 
fue kings and queens and warriors; to sit in 
tum the Roman Senate; to march against 
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. has acquired an immortality of fame through the poems 
THE TROJAN WAR of Homer. The abduction of Helen, the most beautiful 


s only in direct letters. A coupon for your convenience is printed 
mon the lower corner of this advertisement. Tear off the coupon, write 


im Hecombines absorbing interest with supreme 
Mum reliability, and makes the heroes of history real 


=m weaves the rise and fall of empires in such a 
mm fascinating style that history becomes as ab- 


ing 


HEROES OF TROJAN WAR 
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woman of Greece, the expedition against Troy for her recovery, the siege of the city for ten years, its 
final capture through the device of the Wooden Horse, the recovery of Helen and her triumphant 
return to her Grecian home forms a story of love, valor and heroism that will live for all time. is is 
but one event out of thousands which are fully described and illustrated in the world-famed publication, 


Ridpath’s History *World 


We will name our special low price and easy terms of payment 


your mame and address plainly and mail. We do not publish our 


broadcast would cause injury to the sale of future editions. 


Six Thousand Years of History 
Ridpath takes you back to the dawn of history 
long before the Pyramids of Egypt were built; 


grandeur and Assyria’s magnificence; of Babylonia’s 
wealth and luxury; of Greek and Roman splendor; 


elegance and British power, to the dawn of yesterday. 
He covers race, every nation, ele and 
holds you by its wonderful eloquence. 


46 Page Booklet FREE 
We will mail our beautiful forty- 


before your eyes; he carries you with 


140 Se. Dearborn 8t., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please mail, free, 46 page 
sample booklet of Ridpath’s 
Histery of the World. contain- 


Saladin and his dark-skinned followers; 
to sail the southern seas with Drake; to 
circumnavigate the globe with Magellan. 


living men and women, and about them he 


sorbingly interesting as the greatest of fiction. 
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NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 


We have arranged for 
a series of articles cover- 
ing the art history of 
Boston for the past 
thirty years. 


This will be in the form 
of reminiscences of one 

of Boston’s foremost 
artists, 


Mr. John Enneking. 
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Private Patients 


An Osteopathic Physician will take a few 
private patients into his home. This is a 
splendid opportunity for invalids and semi- 
invalids requiring special treatment or, for 
nervous patients who need a change. For 
further information address 


DR. L. LYNN CUTLER, Berlin, N. H. 


WRITE STORIES FOR 
MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


New, Spare-time Profession for Men 
and Women— One Man Makes 
$3500 in Six Months 


Owing to the large number of new 
motion picture theaters which are being 
opened throughout the country, there 
is offered to the men and women of to- 
day, a new profession, namely, that of 
writing moving picture plays. Producers 
are paying from $25 to $150 for each 
scenario accepted, upon which they can 
build a photo play. 


$3500 in Six Months 


As it only requires a few hours’ time 
to construct a complete play you can 
readily see the immense possibilities in 
this work. One man, who gave the idea 
a tryout, writes that he earned $3500 in 
six months. It is possible for an intelli- 
gent person to meet with equal success. 

One feature of the business, which 
should appeal to every one, is that the 
work may be done at home in spare 
time. No literary ability is required, 
and women have as great an opportunity 
as men. Ideas for plots are constantly 
turning up, and may be put in scenario 
form and sold for a good price. 


Particulars Sent FREE 


Complete particulars of this most in- 
teresting and profitable profession may 
be had FREE OF CHARGE by sending 
a post card to 


Photo-Play Association 
BOX 158 WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Moving Picture Electric 
Light Plants 


A portable or a stationary direct-con- 
nected plant which saves you mone 
on your current bills. The very outfit 
for a tent or road show; for fetes, theatre 
projection and illumination. Plants with 
Capacities of 75 to 650 16-candlepower 
lamps at prices from $137 
upward for complete 
outfit. Engine uses kero- 
sene and supplies cur 
rent at a cost of 2 cents 


TRAVELERS’ CHECKS GOOD 
ALL OVER THE WORLD 


ihe Beckie 
OELRICHS & CO., Gen'l Agents 
Broadway, New Y: 


Biggest Bargain Ever Offered 


IN MAIL ORDER BUSINESS FOR 
BEGINNERS AND OTHERS 


1 — The address of 3 firms who will print your circular 
(your own copy) free 

2 — Address of al who will print your letterheads free. 

3— How you can get envelopes r return ca 
printed free. 

4— ae of 50 firms who want commission circulars 


6—A big re Rah of several hundred papers and 
ae in which you can insert your ad at very low cost. 


sto 
of 500 rehable circular mailers you 


9 — Copies of “The Mechanical pears the “Booster” 
il Order Journal,” 
nts’ Magazine,” Circular Mailers’ Digest,” “Mail 
Order Advocate,” “‘Mail Order Herald” and several i 
Mail Order papers. These alone worth $3. 
10 e— The address of 7 syndicates in which you can start 
Tt a magazine of your own for $1. 
ames of 50 small P pm which insert your ad 
for a few cents and mail you copies. 
12 — One thousand of our assorted commission circulars, 
which should pay you not less than $10 to 
13 — Three hundred names of people who sent us 25c. 


each. 
14 — ies of hundreds of circulars and small papers. 
15 — “‘My Book,” “How you Can Make $50 or Better 
Per Week.” Price $1. 


16 — The names of 20 firms who pay me cash for 
mailing circulars. 
— How you can have your ad inserted in publications 
at less than publisher’s price. 
18 — All of the above and much more valuable infor- 
mation for only 25c. Address 


MELVIN C. CHURCHILL 


Houston, Texas 
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“his VOSC style of Home 
Grand is a splendid d 
piano, suited for any home 
and sold at a reasonable 
price. The tone, touch and 
magnificent wearing quali- 
ties of the 


Vose Pianos 


are only explained by the 
exclusive patented feat- 
ures and the high-grade 
material and superb 
workmanship that enter 
into their construction. 


We deliver, when request- 
ed, direct from our factory 
free of charge, and guaran- 
tee perfect satisfaction. 


Liberal allowance made for old 
pianos. Time payments accepted. 


FREE—If you are interested in pianos let us send you our 
beaivifully illustrated catalog that gives full information. 


vose & SONS PIANO CO. 
160 Bo;iston Street, Boston, Mass. 


WHAT CAN. BE 
DONE WITH AN 
ANASTIGMAT 


WHAT CAN BE 


DONE WITH A 
HIGH-SPEED 


HAND CAMERA? (aa PHOTO LENS? 


NOT UNLESS YOU ARE FULLY INFORMED ON 


GOERZ LENSES 48D CAMERAS 


NY COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHER will tell you that Goerz Lenses are among the chief reliances 

of his craft. They give the amateur the professional result for which he is constantly striving. 

AN Cameras are a revelation in compactness andefficiency. Made in all staadard sizes, from the Vest 

en a to Eee 5 x 7 models of the Ango and Manufoc Tenax. A full stock of Goerz Lenses and 
meras is kept by 


PINKHAM & SMITH COMPANY, 74370, STREET, BOSTON 
Ask them for a Goerz Catalog or write direct to 


C. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 


317 EAST 34TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Subscribe now and 
secure the new serial 
“On Board the Beatic” 
in the 


0 
April Issue 


POPE BUILDING, BOSTON | 
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Subscribe to-day $1.75 


FOREIGN POSTAGE, 48 CENTS ADDITIONAL 


Send check or money order to 


New England Magazine Co. 


221 COLUMBUS AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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At Your Service 


Our intimate association - 
with the many schools and 2S 
colleges in New England, and -_ 
extensive acquaintance with : 

the features of each will aid 


us to solve | 
That School Problem | @ 
Yours 


A word of inquiry will bring 
you catalogues, and much 
confidential information. 


ADDRESS 
School Department 
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